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This paper provides an overview of research findings 
concerning the stresses experienced by Southeast Asian refugees 
undergoing acculturation in the Unite States. Sources of stress are 
briefly described, including worries about family and others left 
behind in Southeast Asia, underemployment and unemployment, cultural 
conflicts, changing family roles, and social disruption. Findings on 
problems specific to high risk groups — adolescents, child arrivals 
between the ages of 9 and IS, and persons who have undergone shifting 
role identities (such as the loss of professional status) are given 
special focus. Studies on the relationship between stress and 
children's age of migration are suirmiar ized, and some information on 
student needs and reasons for student misbehavior is given. (KH) 
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The fim obMaclc xo he overcome by cwy Southeast As»ian 
refugee IS Jcanimg English. A sccoml importam are! nrbied 
problem for refugees is thai of social and i»ycholqgtca! adjustit^nt. 
As with any family, the gciwral wU^being of refuge parents in- 
flueiKes the school behavior of their chiWren. Howevw. m the 
case of refugees, acculturation often creates specific stresses that 
make it difficult for parents to give children the emotional support 
they need* 
Sources (rf Sireu 

l>ecfeasing dcpcirience on welfare v^ith each year in ihiscoumry, 
a far lower criminal record than the general population, good 
school behavior of iheir children, and ihc creation of active net- 
works and cultural societies alt indicate that Southeast Asians are 
adjusting remarkably successfully to this country Still, specific 
sources of stress do detract from their sense of well-being and are 
hkely to cause depression, anxiety, hostility, somatic symptoms, or 
paranoia. 

Tfm Wm- uhI EwM^kHi Many refugecsare beset by worr^aboui 
those left bchiiri According to one study, even after five years, 
8!^ still had serious concerns about being separated from missing 
family memlwrs; 67^f had painful nwmorics of the war and their 
departure <rom home; 59^f were homesick; an'* *erc worried 
about difficulties in communicating with those in their home 
country (12). 

Lg^rrt^fioy^i^ flurf Ijm^hymn^ All work carr^s with it 
role identities and self-esteem Individuals who had high sUtus in 
Southeast Asia art more likely to experience dissatisfaction and 
stresi over their current, usually lower suius, occuf^tions in the 
United States (5>, This stress is parttculariy evident among Viet- 
nan«sc who were professionals in their own country (13). A stiaJy 
of mental health among the Hmong of Wisconsin indicates that 
stress was most likely to occur among herbal healers and farmers- 
whose occupations were difTic^tiit to transfer to their new home (15). 
Cukmw in C&t^mci The Soutlwast Awan emphasis on or 
"losing face"* pievems many refugees from eJipressing stress, asking 
questions, reaching out for help, or even speaking up with com- 
plaints that might embarrass others At the same time, the 
An^tican emphasis on conformity includes a belief that Anwfrkan 
(often local) ways arc best and that only stupidity or stubbornness 
would prevent a cw^comer from adapting (7). 
Chmif^kok$9¥tlmihfFt^y Three instances of breakdown 
in traditional male-female relations have created stress in the home 
and special problems for wonurn: ( I ) Sonw Soutl^rast Asian poups 
that were polygamous in thei» own countries must now find ways 
to adjust to American mores (2) Many women suffered physical 
abuse ai«l rape during the war and in ihe lefugec camps. (3) The 
need to supplement family incorrMr has forced women, whodki not 
work in Southeast Asia, to seek employment. Though this new 
"freedom* is i^ncrally valued by the women, it uiniermines tradt" 
tional patnarehal authority Because woimn arc particularly at 
nsk in tt^e and other instaiKres. Crandallctal. (6) suggest creating 
home-based programs in which women alone can get toother to 
discuss their problems and !«am new ways of co|^ng. 

Intergenerational stress is also likely to arise as children enter 
school and karn English and new American ways. Although 



patents rely on their children for this cultural knowledge, this 
reliance upsets traditional lines of authonty Some rcsejirch indi- 
cates that the moie rapidly the children acculturate, the mote likely 
IS occurieiKX of conOict (I, 7, 14). Poor adjustment and low 
achievement in schiHil, especially after a satisfactory stait, may 
actually refkct this family conflict (2). 

Clearly, cultural differences are such that the Anwrican school 
cannot be an extension <rf ti» home fw refu^ chiWren (14). 
Because of f*^ family's imfHirtance in Southeast Asian cuUurc, 
school count.iors should immediately bnng in the parents, act in a 
respectful but authontative manner iSoutheast Asiatw art used to 
formality and welWcfmcd nrfes), and, when an inteipreter is 
needed, choose an older person, preferably someomr the family 
chooses (2) 

5oda# Dim^ion or L9ck ^ SacM Tie$ Southeast Asians who 
ate isolatol fmm their familtts and ethnic communities face 
greater adjustment difftcuhies. Moreover, refugees who belong to 
ethnic groups which have relatively fewer members resettled in the 
United States (e g . the Khmer) have more difficulty adjusting than 
do groups like the V^narocsc y^ho have a larger representation in 
this country (5) A *tudy of Hmong in Wisconsin showed those 
refuses who had moved more than once to base more depre^ion, 
somatization, anxiety and hostility (16). Contact with a sponsor 
which tended to be disrupted with movrs was also associated with 
better mental hcahh. 

Among Vtetnamea in Baton Rouge, stress was rehtcd to social 
isoUtion resulting from languap barriers, local prejudice toward 
Vietnamese, ami Vietnamese prejudice toward other Soutl^ast 
Asians and the local community (13). Racuil tensions between 
Southeast Asian at») American public high school ^udents in 
Southern California decreased as contact increased between the 
two groups; increased contact, in turn, was dependent on the 
Fngiish bi^uage skills erf the refu^ sti«lents (11). 

Since tte literature shows social eolation atKl family separation 
to be major catttes of emotional probtems. Stein (12) argils that a 
••first priority* shouM Ik to help create stable ethnic communities. 
However, Stein provkies a word of taution: Although ethnic 
clusters create supfHKt systems, case the shock of tran«tion, and 
provide group identity, where tlnrre is competition for jobs 
and housing, ethnic clustering can aUo provoke hostility and even 
racism. 

Groups at Risk 

Adolescent refuses who arnved m the Tnited Slates alone lad 
often had probfcn» in Asia, and, though they used the exodus to 
solve family conflicts, tteir migraiion actually exacert^ted their 
tendency toward emotional distress (17). OtKe here, adolescents 
living in singk-^rent families and m rural cnvironn^nls, tsoiaied 
from peers, are most hkely to experience strew. 

Charron and Ness (4), ^udying Vietnan^sc in Connorticut, 
suggest that the three best predictors of adolescent emotional 
distress are: beii^ femate. m>t jpttting along with American ctass* 
mates; and not getting along with parents, 

A stiHly of Southeast Asian children in the Los Angles and 
Cranio County public schook suggests that ciuMren of •nhe tost 
wave" of immigration have more emottonal dinkuUy than those 



oiri^ wa¥Cf **ticcaiae ctf atroriMs they taw in tte seas 
and tn the camp befoie'coining to the United Slates*" (tO« p.21). 

Finally. |ieopk who have umlteryone shifting role ktentitits. such 
as the hna of profi»fti<inal status, ate particularly at risk stress 
(iJ). Amoi^ a group of Vflrtnamese in Seattte (8). xht ipi^iest 
streti, as judged by the Cornell Med^l lmte?t« occurred among 
widowed or separated ficmak heiHls of families. Stress was also 
high in men over 46 (where *^tatia iiicon»ttendcs** resulted from 
nontrai^eraMe skills) and in men under 2 1 . Women of reproduc- 
tive age, who either were faced with the respoiuibilitics of both 
chiM-reahs^ and jobs, or who felt alienated from tte mrw culture 
because of suying at home« were ateo under particular stress. 
Westenneyer et al. ( 16) found that among tte Hmoi^g. both mn 
and wofl^n over 43 - those with the mml developed rc^ kicntities 
in their honw countries— were m<»t likely to be depressed. 
Stetia mi CMdfoi^ Age of MIfratiM 

Based on her studies of Southeai^ Asian refugees as well as 
other refugee populations. Carlin (3) (rffers several hypcHheses 
concerning the age of migration and its attendant ^ncsses for 
children. 

Very young infants who arrived in the United States with their 
families have no memory of their country, the camps, or the trip. 
InfanU arriving between six months and two year^ present a 
uniqtK problem. They seem to adjust quickly and weU« but tt^ir 
meoKiriai are preverbal and fM x\k most come mit cmty in mght- 
mares. Since there is no way to deal with thew preveii»U n^morii^ 
they may persist indefinitely, and this group may prove to have the 
most severe problems. 

ChiUren who arrived between twelve moi ths ami three yean 
were in a oeriod of rapid tai^uage acquisition, which was often 
disrupted ^ even stopped by trauma. Fuitherr^ore, these chddren 
chai^ tanguage and habit syssen» brfore they were old enough 
to conceptuahK the differences. Thus ttey are sus^inibte to 
Ianguage4eaming (M-obleins atKl rebited neunnic behavior. 

Childreo who were between three- and ten-years-ohi when they 
arrived wtU ha^ memtM^ of their country, tte atd tte hing, 
difficult trip, as well as <rf their original language, food ami 
ctatoms. They will team EngUsh as a second language^ and their 
expcrioKes erf traunui and change can be dealt with verbally. 

The adjustment of youth who ime between nine aiKi Tdteen 
at the time of arrival wiU be compounded by the idemity confusions 
of adolescence. Conflicts about being Southeast Asian or Ameri- 
can-- betrayit^ OM for the cRher-Hsire c^n shown by hmif^nsttng: 
-I'm Vktnamwe, These are Amerioin rutes.** 
Offe^thMi and Conmctt^ in dit Schools 

A new refu^ student in an American school is beset daily by 
questions 5iK:h as: What are tl^ peopte trying to tell nw? Why do 
they laugh at nw? What does the teacher swint me to do with these 



lepers? Who do I Mk ft^ help? ( 1 ). School personr^ mxd to take 
**a httte bit more time' wlwn doir^ an>ching with a Southeast 
Asian student Ttey should t>e empathenc. gemte. and speak softly 
(using hand gnUurcs wtien necnsary). 

Specif^alty, new stiutents will need informaiiun on 
a the structure ttM; aouiemic system 

• optiot» in van<His edmrational prc^rams 

• how academic paformatKre is gratfcd 

a rufes oS behavior for the school and isuh peers 

a assistance in coirfUcts with parents 

a ways to share their culture with their classmates. 

Teactwrs and counselors imd to be a^are of critical ateas ct 
possible cultural conflict, such as more rapid rates of asstrmbition 
and language teaming by children than by tl^r parents (7); cultural 
diiferetu:es in teaming ^yles though what is studied at a given 
grade level is remarkably simifair in Southeast Asia and the 
United States, the method of teaching differs considerably); arul 
different styles of social felatiui»hi|M (the apparently inapprofmate 
smite trf a SoutlMAst Asian child may be his or her cultural way of 
expressing embarrassment). 

When a Southeast Asian student misbehaves, this misbehavior 
may be the result of one or more erf tt^ foUowing sources of teiuuoa 
(9): 

• frustration due to langtiage probtems and misunderstandings 

• imitation out of a desire for rajNd adaptation 

a behaviw turned in rdTugee camps where survi%^l was 
paramount ami imrlikled stealing and viotent ^-defense 

• intragroup historical animosity among various Southeast 
Asian groups 

a adjtt^ment difficidties because sch<ml rules l%re are less 
^rict and weU^efined 

• culture-gap in the family resulting from different rates of 
a^mtlation. 

Liu tt al, (9) recommeiHl a wen-thought HMit system of sun>ort« 
pieventton, wtrtiing a^ ptinishment. Among the activities aimed 
at support and prevention are Sfwcial counsehi^; making teachers 
and Southeast Asian and American stwicnts awire of the cultural 
differences; planni^ activittes to improve communication between 
Southeast Asiar» and <Kher studenu; and giving clear strong rotes 
to biiingtml iiutn^onal aidea. 

When snfractior» do occur, students should be handted fairly* 
as school staff wouU handte any sti^nt. First infractions shouk) 
be p^pomted to with annrings. Since Itutoduiiese parenu are 
concerned and deeply invdlved in ttmr chiMrenli education, 
parents should be contacurd, and an explanation should be given 
of" what has hai^Mmcd. Ftrwlly, native sprakers shoidd he 
wheneiw t)» (H-^teim are serious or there is tlw poi^tHlity of 
cidtural arul /or tir^iustic nusunderstat^linp. 

^Canrf AselMsr 
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